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THE COVER: The contemporary art 
for this cover was created especially 
for us by Edwin Golikoff. It intro- 
duces a new series of articles by Dr. 
George Sargent "The Well-Tuned 
Harpsichord." The cover depicts a 
disintergrating lyre. Two small leaves 
represent winds through twisted and 
tortured strings which create sounds of 
discord. Yet the staff, which is seen 
only by it's shadow, remains strong 
and true and the frame seems to be 
forming a tuning fork indicating that 
all is not lost and that order will come 
out of the chaos. Dr. Sargent leads 
the way on page 8. 





by Hal Haney 

The reception to 
the first issue of 
THE HARPSI- 
CHORD has been 
most gratifying and 
I hope that the 
current issue will 
be equally well re- 
ceived. The prob- 
_ lem with producing 
a magazine such as this is not what to 
put in, but what to leave out. Limited 
finances dictate the size of the publi- 
cation and one can place only a cer- 
tain number of words and pictures in 
a set space. 

Membership fees alone can not 
be expected to produce enough revenue 
to support the magazine and various 
activities of the society. As soon as 
our incorporation is approved, we will 
seek federal and private aid through 
grants and foundations. The generosity 
of our nine Contributing Members list- 
ed on page 2 made it possible to get 
our publishing program under way. 
But now, our only continued source of 
revenue is from the sale of advertising. 
This issue has five classified ads 
producing a total income of $24.75. 
The physical cost of printing and mail- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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"The Do-lt-Yourself 
Phenomenon" 

by Wallace Zuckerman 

Several people 
have responded to 
my last column 
with a plea to go 
further into the 
philosophy of atti- 
tudes toward ma- 
chines and the sig- 
nificance of the do- 
it-yourself move- 
ment. The role of the machine in a 
society is such a complex subject tk 
I hesitate to attempt it on the spun 
the moment. The significance of ll 
do-it-yourself movement (which is I 
lated somewhat to that subject) is J 
the other hand, much simpler. I a 
for the moment, only concerned m 
the philosophical implications of m 
phenomenon, not the practical oneM 
In my view, man in his evoluti 
from the animal state developed 
brain capacity (probably accidental 
which enabled him to do a lot nfl 
than what that brain was probably! 
tended for (if one can speak of I 
tention") to provide for food 1 
shelter. This extra brain capal 
which has, for example, been respfl 
sible for the great works of art I 
literature, has also caused no en(J 
mischief, since it plunged man ■ 
continued, frenzied and expanding I 
tivity, a lot of which is highly unnetf 
sary to the human condition. 

Because of this, man has gottf 
further and further removed from v* 
one might call the "prime" or mel 
ingful impulses (food, shelter, pi 
haps beauty seeking impulses.)] 
first, say, man grew or hunted his o' v 
food, made his own shoes, etc., I 
traded these for other meaning 
goods or services. Then came moitf 
(Continued on page 19) 




HARPSICHORD PROGRAM 
INCLUDED IN PENNA. 
SUNDANCE ARTS FESTIVAL 

It has just been announced that 
harpsichordist Fernando Valenti will 
participate in the Sundance Festival of 
the Arts this summer. Complete plans 
and dates have not yet been finalized, 
but the 1968 program promises to 
maintain the high standards that are 
expected of this festival. 

The Sundance Festival Theater 
is located on a 55 acre estate in 
Northern Bucks County (80 miles west 
of New York City.) Surrounded by 
forest and state game lands, its focal 
point is an intimate open-air theater 
which seats 375 lovers of the arts. 

The summer program, which usu- 
ally covers an 8 to 10 week season, 
offers ballet, modern avant-garde mu- 
sic, baroque ensembles, jazz, chamber 
soloists, drama, opera, cinema and 
poetry. 

Details of the 1968 program may 
be obtained by writing to Sundance 
Festival Theater, Upper Black Eddy, 
Pennsylvania. 
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PIANO BUILDER SWITCHES 

TO HARPSICHORDS ... AT AGE 72! 




Elmer H. Hunholz has been 
building and repairing pianos for many 
years. He is the talented owner of 
the long established Roesler-Hunholz 
Company in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

At age 72 he decided to build a 
harpsichord. "I just built the harpsi- 
chord as a hobby" he said. "I have 
had some experience in piano design- 
ing and always felt hampered because 
of its weight. It was a challenge to de- 
sign an instrument unhampered by an 
iron plate." 

Mr. Hunholz used a basic Zuck- 
ermann kit and combined it with his 
knowledge of piano building to create 
an instrument that has become very 
popular in the Milwaukee area. Local 
musicians often play it in concerts. The 
Mt. Carmel Church used it for their 
Christmas concert featuring a choir of 
250 voices. It has also been used sev- 
eral times by the Milwaukee Art Cen- 
ter (seating for 800) in concerts for 
youth. 

When Mr. Hunholz was asked 
about the brilliant finish on his harp- 
sichord he replied: "The material I 
used on the body is a prefinished vinyl 
veneer applied over a very stable core 
wood to eliminate any warpage. This 
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material will take violent abuse It is 
real, unstained walnut about .010" 
thick covered with a vinyl. The photo- 
graph was taken by a commercial pho- 
tographer who used no filters or trick 
lighting effects to show the grain. It 
is exactly as you see it." 

Upon close examination, the 
finish is indeed remarkable. It is 
almost impossible to mar or scratch. 
The surface is completely impervious 
to water, alcohol and other liquids 
which would ruin most finishes. In 
addition, it does not dent easily and 
yet it looks and feels like highly fin- 
ished wood! 

Elmer H. Hunholz has used the 
most modern materials available to 
make a harpsichord that can be the 
pride of its owners for many genera- 
tions to come. 

Members are encouraged to sub- 
mit photographs and details of their 
harpsichords for use in future issues 
of "The Harpsichord". Send all cor- 
respondence to Harold L. Haney, In- 
ternational Society of Harpsichord 
Builders, P. O. Box 9287, Denver, 
Colorado 80209. If photos are to be 
returned, please help your Society by 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 
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ith Allen Green 



This is the second in a series of ex- 
h Di -i>< r.son interviews which ap- 
pear regularly in THE HARPSI- 
CHORD. All opinions expressed are 
those of the nxcst and do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of the Harp- 
society or this publication. 

Allen Green, while certainly not 
unknown in music circles, is a man 
more people should know. His love for 
fine music developed very early in his 
life and has directed his career through 
the years. He is a graduate of the 
Harvard School of Music and has 
Studied under Willem Valkenier and E. 
Power Biggs. He originated the Baro- 
que Series of Concerts at the University 
of Denver and continues to direct that 
activity. He is associate Projessor oj 
Music at the University oj Denver 
where he teaches both Music History 
and Literature. His harpsichord recit- 
als are well attended and always re- 
ceive complementary reviews from the 
critics. This interview took place in 
his office on a warm, sunny, spring- 
like afternoon in January. 

I III HARPSICHORD: When did you 
fir si develop an interest in the harpsi- 
chord? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, it started I 
guess, when I was in college. I grad- 
uated in 1942 from Harvard and had 
excellent courses in music, music lit- 
erature and history. At that time it 
was quite a new idea to have a per- 
formance of, say a Bach contata, using 
the harpsichord. But we were made to 
understand that this was proper and 
correct and that the piano was only a 
barely acceptable substitute. 

I have always kept this in mind. 
I have always enjoyed hearing the 
sound of the harpsichord, whether in 
solo works or not, whenever I could 
which wasn't very often. 

I played French horn in the Den- 
ver Symphony for 16 years and all 
during that time I was painfully aware 
of the fact that there was no harpsi- 
chord in Denver, at least nobody to 
play one well. This was probably true 




at that time in many cities. We oc- 
casionally did music which required 
a harpsichord but there was no instru- 
ment and nobody to play it. This was 
a situation I thought should be recti- 
fied. When I started teaching the 
history of music, I came in contaet 
with the importance of the instrument 
as well as harpsichord literature and 
began to think that I would like to 
own one some day. 

Finally, around 1959, I noticed 
ads starting to appear which indicated 
that harpsichords were slowly becom- 
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ing available. I began to feel a 1 
better off financially then and decij 
that instead of getting a new caJ 
would see if I could buy a haffl 
chord. 

I did a lot of looking aroU»- 
writing to various people and ifl 
quite a bit of correspondence with f 
fellow Jones in Los Angeles -I 
Jones Clayton. The specifications* 
price of his instruments seemed'' 
meet my needs and desires better t* 
anyone else. Several people iP 
able to communicate with recomrtj 




"I played French horn in the Denver 
Symphony for sixteen years." 

ed the Clayton harpsichord so I finally 
decided to buy one. I still have that 
same instrument. Some day I hope to 
get a two manual, but I haven't got- 
ten around to it as yet. 

Speaking about one and two man- 
ual instruments, the one manual is 
really quite adequate for most music. 
Once in a while 1 wish I had a two 
manual, 1 think I could do a little 
more, but then the trend seems to be 
getting away from the extreme fussi- 
ness of dynamic contrasts and register 
changes. Some of these players who 
change the register with almost every 
note are a little out of vogue now. I 
think this is probably a trend in the 
right direction. So this makes the one 
manual quite adequate according to 
such standards. Of course, there are 
some things written specifically for the 
two manual such as the Goldberg Var- 
iations. 

The instrument I have has turned 
out very well. It took an awful lot 
of fussing with at first. But Jones con- 
verted, after a few years, to plastic 
jacks. He used wooden jacks in the 
beginning and these took a great deal 
of fussing. He also experimented with 
various forms of nylon quills which 
seemed to be subject to a lot of break- 
age. But about three or four years ago 
I converted to plastic jacks and we 
seem to be getting better quill ma- 
terial now so that the instrument is 
much more stable. It has worked much 



better. 

Six or seven years ago, if I had 
given a recital like the one I gave last 
night without a good many things go- 
ing wrong, I would have been flabber- 
gasted! Last night nothing did and I 
was pleased, but not terribly surprised. 
I really don't expect anything to go 
wrong now. Plastic jacks just seem to 
be very much better. 

THE HARPSICHORD: What do you 
think of current recordings of baroque 
music using the harpsichord as a fea- 
tured instrument? What do you think 
of the quality of the artists who are 
selected to play? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, of course they 
vary. Some are good and some are not, 
same as recordings in any other field. 
It often seems the case in ensemble 
music, especially orchestral music, that 
the harpsichord often gets rather badly 
slighted as far as its placement goes. 
Many times it is placed too far away 
from the mike. You hear some of these 
concerti grossi and you can just barely 
tell that a harpsichord is being used. 
If a harpsichord is there, it should be 
heard. And there have been some 
rather resounding reviews like this that 
I have read too. 

I think in the case of many solo 
works that they place the microphone 
too near the instrument. You get too 
much mechanical noise. Too much 
presence and too much volume. They 
turn up the volume it seems. This re- 
sults in the fact that a lot of people, 
when they hear a harpsichord for the 
first time in person, in a hall, are flab- 
bergasted to hear what a tiny sound it 
makes. I think this is rather too bad 
because I think they come to a concert 
and expect to have something like this 
fill the hall. And of course with some 
of these electronic things, it is possible 
to do this, but I hope it won't come 
to that! 

THE HARPSICHORD: Who are some 
of the harpsichordists playing today 
you believe are quite good. 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, I first got 
started with this largely from the work 
of Wanda Landowska and, while she 



is no longer with us, I think her re- 
cordings, even though they are per- 
haps a little out of style, are certainly 
very valuable. One can learn a great 
deal from them because she certainly 
had an amazing gift for music making, 
whether you agree with everything she 
did or not. Almost everyone does seem 
to agree that she could really make 
music. 

I heard Rafael Puyana a few 
years ago in concert from South Amer- 
ica and I was much impressed with 
him. He records sometimes on the 
Mercury Label. I heard him give a full 
recital in Cambridge that I was much 
impressed with. Much more than I 
have been with a couple of other 
prominent harpsichordists whom I 
have heard from time to time. 

Of course, Ralph Kirkpatrick is 
a fine, seasoned artist. Igor Kipness 
has impressed me with his approach. 
v Kirkpatrick tends to get a little overly 
academic. Of course, he was the op- 
posite pole from Landowska's style. 
He studied with her and reacted very 
violently against the liberties and some 
of the excesses he seemed to think she 
went to, and he went in the other di- 
rection. But he has mellowed in more 
recent years, perhaps, It's hard to get 
to hear these people often enough to 
have a complete picture of what they 
are doing in this respect. I think it is 
really rather difficult to judge the fine 
points of a harpsichordists playing un- 




"I really don't expect anything to go wrong 
now." 
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•'. . . hut 1 hope it won't come to that!" 

less you actually hear them in concert. 
Recordings arc good to a certain point 
but especially with the harpsichord, 
they tend not to give you a true pic- 
ture all the way through. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Have you 

played an electronic harpsichord? 

Do you have an opinions about them? 

ALLEN GREEN: I have never played 

"ii one. And have never seen one. I 

oevei heard one to my knowledge. 

However, some people have spoken 

Of them. But yet some people 

ik well of everything. I don't see 

i hey shouldn't be at least reason- 

•ihlv effective. 

I HARPSICHORD: Your harpsi- 

chord is a contemporary one. Have you 

played on an ancient instrument? 

GREEN: No. I never have. 
I have never had this experience It's 
something I would like to do some- 
time, yet I am always afraid of what I 
might encounter. 

HARPSICHORD: Have you no- 
I'ved people taking more interest in 
baroque music than was usually given 

EN GREEN- Ye* I*»« «r 

■=" • i cs. it s of course 



a much more wide spread taste than 
it was 10, 15 or 20 years ago. 
THE HARPSICHORD: Do you know 
why this is so? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, there have 
been various opinions advanced on 
this. 1 think largely it's just due to the 
efforts of the scholars as well as re- 
cordings and so forth. This is enlarg- 
ing the whole musical horizon to the 
point that people are discovering a lot 
of very enjoyable music, periods and 
eras that they hadn't realized before. 
Of course we approach the baroque 
through Bach and Bach has gradually 
caught on in the last generation or so. 
This has opened up whole new audi- 
ences. People try to make a case of 
the neatness and orderliness of it and 
all that sort of thing, but I'm not too 
impressed by that actually. Certainly 
some of the types and aspects of the 
romantic era music that were popular 
thirty years or so ago, don't seem to 
be so much now. 

While I was in college, everyone 
was turning handsprings over Brahms 
and now he's taken rather coolly. 
Young people don't seem to have 
much interest in him. They seem to go 
more for Bach, and some of the other 
baroque people. But this is something 
I have not been able to assess very 
well. I do think the efforts of music- 
ologists as well as recording companies 
in exploring this literature has opened 
it up to a lot more people plus the 
fact that we are getting to know Bach 
a lot better. 

It is interesting to occasionally 
encounter articles by leading critics 
who contradict us and are inclined to 
heap scorn on our baroque interests 
and one of them claims that this is a 
fad which has just about passed over 
by now. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Who made 
that comment? 

ALLEN GREEN: Schoenberg of the 
New York Times. But he is very much 
a 19th century man. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Then you 
don t think that is at all true? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, I certainly " A,most everyone does seem to agree 

3 she could really make music." 
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have not noticed. And what I have 
been able to read and divine fron 
what goes on in other cities of ty 
country, I have not received any in, 
pression of this sort. 

It is true, of course, that mostfl 
this baroque enthusiasm is confined \ 
the late baroque. And this is some 
thing that I am not terribly happr, 
about. 1 try to overcome this as mud 
as possible in my recitals. But it ifl 
easy. The late baroque is one thijj 
and the early is quite another. The 
are points of similarity, certainly, m 
then there is even the area which l 
would have to call the "middle barc 
que" which is something of a bridj 
between the two. But so many of tk 
typically baroque forms we think i 
are actually late baroque forms. Ai • 
the situation is quite different in tl 
early baroque. The early baroque, 
still comparatively unknown to H 
general public. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Do you I 
lieve this will develop as an addeam 
terest, going from the late baroqt 
through to early baroque? 

ALLEN GREEN: I don't kno 
whether this is likely to develop' 
not. I think many of the featureS 
late baroque music which most apps 
to people are not present in mn 
quantity in earlier music. It takes 
somewhat different type of approad 
Many of the impressive things of 
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". . . it's something I would like to do some- 
time, yet I am afraid of what I might en- 
counter!" 

early baroque are vocal works which 
appeal to a different type of taste. I'll 
be surprised if the general public is 
ever able to dig into that in any great 
extent. But one can never tell. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Do you think 
the modern rock and roll music has 
in any way encouraged some people 
to go to the quieter baroque music? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, we hear an 
awful lot about the rock and roll lov- 
ers being very fond of baroque music. 
A friend of mine who runs a record 
store says the kids come in and get 
the latest records of the Beatles then 
they go right over to the baroque de- 
partment. This is something I have 
never been able to understand or ex- 
plain. I really don't see much connec 
lion technically, emotionally or any- 
think else. I would hesitate to say that 
it was just some sort of fad. Of course 
I think some of it, among the young- 
er people, is just a way of rebelling 
against their parents love for Brahms 
and Tschaikovsky which makes some 
sense, but I think they can carry it 
much too far. 

THE HARPSICHORD: What do you 
think of professional critics? 

ALLEN GREEN. There are several I 
respect greatly and enjoy reading their 
reports, but like any job of this sort, 
it sometimes tends to get a little hum- 
drum so you either say nothing, or 
go out of your way to say something 
bad about performances. 



Music criticism is somewhat of 
a necessary evil, and yet as the same 
time, can be very instructive and in- 
formative. Most of the ones I en- 
counter do their jobs well, but it seems 
that comparatively few go beyond just 
doing their job to really contribute 
something. One strong influence in my 
childhood was the columns of Law- 
rence Gilman in the New York Herald 
Tribune. He was a very old-fashioned 
type of critic with a great flowery 
style, but he obviously loved music 
and was able to communicate that to 
others. He made me love music. There 
was a humanistic approach here that 
very many critics these days don't 
have. Of course, when you review rec- 
ords, here again it is a lot more diffi- 
cult for a person just to think of any- 
thing to say about a record whether it 
is good or bad. After all, when you 
have heard twenty different recordings 
of a Beethoven Symphony, what can 
you say? But often their observations 
are quite worthwhile. Sometimes they 
are in direct contrast with what I think 
about various performances. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Does a re- 
view ever encourage you to buy or 
listen to a recording to see if your 
feelings would be similar to that of the 
reviewer? 

ALLEN GREEN: Oh yes. It often 
does. I've learned not to take their 
word for it absolutely. This can often 
be quite a stimulating influence. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Since you 
work with music students all the time, 
have you noticed that one period of 
musical history seems to be more 
attractive to students than others? 

ALLEN GREEN: It's hard to say. 
We always get a limited, but strong, 
enthusiasm for the renaissance, which 
is not my favorite period, and we get 
a lot for the baroque. There is quite 
a bit of interest for 20th century. We 
also get students who are real opera 
enthusiasts and they really respond to 
this. People who don't like opera don't 
take it so we don't hear from them. 
This is the way with other courses too. 
The opera lovers seem to be the most 



vehement in their support and interest. 
The difference there seems to be much 
more sharply drawn than with sym- 
phonic music. Almost everyone ac- 
cepts symphonic music. 
THE HARPSICHORD: Who are your 
favorite composers. 
ALLEN GREEN: Well, this will 
sound strange to you perhaps, being a 
harpsichordist and baroque, but my 
favorite has always been Wagner, 
which is a controversial subject to say 
the least. But this has been going on 
with me now for more than thirty 
years so I am pretty sure of myself in 
that regard. But unlike a good many 
other Wagner enthusiasts who don't 
seem to hear anything else outside of 
that era, I am just about as fond of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and others 
who really represent quite opposite 
poles. And then, further back, I have 
a tremendous like for Claudio Monte- 
verde who, I think had quite a lot in 
common with Wagner. I think I ap- 
preciate Monteverdi for the same reas- 
ons I appreciate Wagner. Then I am 
a Mahler enthusiast too, going back 
long before many other people were 
paying any attention to him at all. I 
am by no means confined to baroque 
and enrly classical the way that many 
people are who have an interest in the 
harpsichord. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Last night, I 
asked a student at your recital why we 

(Continued on page 17) 




"This is something I have never been able 
to understand or explain." 
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The author of this excellent new 
Dr. George Sargent, is an as- 
sistant Professor of Music at the Uni- 
versity of 1'ittsburgh, having received 
lus I'h. (I in music at Indiana Univers- 
ity. His office is located high in the 
tower of the impressive Cathedral of 
teaming which affords him a beau- 
tiful view of the campus and that gem 
of architecture, the University Chapel. 
lie is also organist at his church 
which features a Flentrop pipe organ. 
(One of his many kindnesses was per- 
mitting your editor to spend some time 
at the Flentrop console.) 

Dr. Sargent is undoubtedly the 
most active and popular harpsichord- 
ist and music educator in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Students vie for space in 
his chases and his home is often filled 
with baroque music lovers who gather 

m far and near. He has a jine work- 
ing <<>llc< lion of recorders, owns an 

rllent John Morley Model C24 
harpsichord and has built a modified 
Zuckermmn clavichord. 

His knowledge oj renaissance and 

baroque keyboard tuning systems is 

tptionai and his talent for writing 

makes his instructions clear, concise 

and a my to read. In a future issue 

plan to do an entire article on this 

vkabte man. hut for now, we are 

proud to publish Pan One of his 

reries, 'I he Well-Tuned Harpsichord." 

The Editor 

" is a strange phenomenon of 
our age that very few players of 
stringed keyboard-instruments have 
notion of how to tune. For pian- 
s. thus may not be a serious short- 
coming, since the steel frame of the 
P-ano makes the pitch of that instru- 
»e« quite stable; two or three tunings 
a.ycar are usually enough, and mos 

:::— daproL sionai r 



A harpsichordist could easily find 
himself in the poor-house if he hired a 
tuner every time his instrument started 
sounding "ripe". The wood frame of 
the harpsichord is subject to changes 
in size and shape at each fluctuation 
of temperature and humidity. These 
changes are invisible to the eye (unless 
the frame is very badly designed!), but 
they do affect the tension of the 
strings, and are therefore obvious to 
the ear. Consequently, tuning is re- 
quired every week or so, on an average 
— more often when an instrument is 
new and still "settling", or during seas- 
onal changes; and less often in the case 
of an older instrument, or an instru- 
ment in an unusually stable atmo- 
sphere. 

Practically every seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century book on how to 
play keyboard instruments included 
tuning directions, suggesting to us that 
this skill was considered a normal part 
of each player's technique. There is no 
reason why twentieth-century players 
should not be skilled in this relatively 
simple procedure. 

This series of articles is designed 
to help harpsichordists learn to tune 
their own instruments. Since these 
articles are strictly for harpsichordists, 
the content will differ from the usual 
account of piano-tuning procedure in 
two important aspects: 

(1) There are some short-cuts avail- 
able to harpsichord tuners that are de- 
nied piano tuners, owing to the strong- 
er upper-harmonic content of the harp- 
sichord sound relative to piano sound 
Because tuning is a matter of match- 
ing, of sometimes deliberately mis- 
match.ng, the harmonics of two pitch- 
es, the stronger these harmonics are 
the more that can be done with them. 

(2) The tuning system used today, 




equal temperament, is almost exci 
sively the property of the piano (ai 
to some extent the clavichord) amot 
stringed keyboard-instruments. It 1 
never advocated for the members* 
the harpsichord family until well i 
to the eighteenth century, and 1 
without enthusiasm. (More about tt 
in the second article of this series 
Consequently, any harpsichordists 
terested in authenticity will want to* 
periment with tunings other than equ 
temperament, to experience direct! 
the relative advantages and disadvatf 
ages of the various systems relative? 
the kind of music being played. 

Equal temperament is not oj 
historically outside the domain of*! 
harpsichord; it is detrimental to * 
sound of the instrument. The sh| 
major thirds contribute to the "jangl 
sound some people find objectiona^ 

However, there is no denying! 
equal temperament is firmly es 



t.'" 



lished in our modern way of thinking 
about music, even to those who sing, 
and play instruments that are not re- 
stricted to twelve notes to the octave. 
(This is not to say that singers and 
players of free-pitch instruments per- 
form in equal temperament. They do, 
however, tend to think in it: enhar- 
monic equivalents, for example, which 
are taught to violinists and sopranos 
just as much as to piano players, are 
possible only in equal temperament.) 
Because of this general acceptance of 
equal temperament, it is best to start 
with it before going on to some of the 
more-authentic tunings. Some players 
may want to stay with it if they fre- 
quently play with woodwinds or strings, 
or if they specialize in music from the 
late Baroque and early Classical eras. 
Others who specialize in Renaissance 
or seventeenth-century Baroque music 
will find that the tunings presented in 
later articles of this series are prefer- 
able. Still others may want to switch 
from one tuning to another as the 
weekly tuning chore comes around, 
simply to become conversant with the 
various possibilities. 

Please suspend for now any ques- 
tions about the Whats and Whys of 
temperament; these will be covered as 
the various systems are discussed. 
Right now, to judge from many letters 
sent to The Harpsichord, the essential 
thing is to describe How to get the re- 
cently Built or Bought instrument "in 
tune", which in twentieth-century 
terminology means: how to get the in- 
strument into equal temperament. 

The first step is to establish the 
pitch of one note from which all the 
others will be judged. In the age of 
the harpsichord, pitch was a highly 
variable thing among domestic instru- 
ments — it was almost in the realm of 
personal preference. In our scientific 
age (and if we are going to play with 
other instruments), we are obligated 
to maintain some objective standard, 
if only to keep the tension of the 
strings from becoming too great for 
the frame. Hence the need of a tuning 
fork or a pitch pipe. Further, leave the 
tuning note A to the fiddle players — 



harpsichordists are better off tuning 
from C. Ideally, it shouldn't matter 
which note is used for equal tempera- 
ment, but let's face it: even the best 
tuners must allow very slight errors 
that will never be heard in perform- 
ance. If they don't, they could easily 
spend twelve hours satisfying their per- 
fectionist tendencies, and thereby lose 
eleven hours of more-rewarding music- 
al practice. If the note C is taken as 
the pitch standard, the slight errors 
will then appear in less-common keys; 
but if A is the standard, an error or 
two could easily show up in C, which 
is, after all, the basic key of our West- 
ern music, and one of the most com- 
mon keys for harpsichord music. In 
allowing "slight errors" I am not ad- 
vocating sloppiness in tuning, but 
merely suggesting that tuning by ear 
is not absolute. 

Once C is established, tune all 
the C's on the instrument. If you have 
never tuned before, this will be your 
first introduction to intervals and beats. 
Two notes are said to be an octave 
apart when the vibration frequency of 
the upper note is twice that of the 
lower note. The vibration frequency of 
a given note can be doubled by halv- 
ing the length of the vibrating string. 
This halving of the length can be ac- 
complished either by stopping the 
string in the middle, or by causing the 
string to vibrate in two equal halves. 
It is the latter mode of vibration that 
interests us here. Whenever a string 
is set in vibration, it not only vibrates 
in its entire length, but at the same 
time vibrates in halves, fourths, fifths, 
etc., producing a series of pitches 
higher than the pitch of the entire 
vibrating string. These upper notes, 
called harmonics, are not heard as 
separate pitches, but rather they con- 
tribute to the tone quality of the basic 
pitch, called the fundamental. The 
harmonics are of extreme importance 
to the tuner, as they are his means of 
accurately comparing the pitch of one 
note against another. In the case of 
the octave, the comparison is between 
the fundamental of the upper note and 
the pitch produced by the lower string 
vibrating in halves. When these two 
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pitches are the same, the two funda- 
mentals are an octave apart. When the 
pitches are not quite the same, the 
vibrations will alternately reinforce and 
cancel one another, causing a "throb- 
bing" or "beating" sound, and the two 
fundamentals will not be an octave 
apart. The trick, then, is to make cer- 
tain each octave you tune is perfectly 
smooth, without a trace of "beating". 

The next interval to consider is 
the major third, middle C up to E. 
If you are uncertain about the width 
of a major third, play the C, hum the 
first two notes of the Blue Danube 
Waltz, and tune E to the second note 
of your hum. Now, while playing C 
and E together, start moving E around 
slightly until you reach a point where 
all beating disappears — the harmonic 
resulting from the lower string vibrat- 
ing in fifths will then be matched with 
the harmonic resulting from the up- 
per string vibrating in fourths. (This 
interval is almost impossible to tune 
directly on a piano, because of the rel- 
ative weakness of the harmonics. ) You 
have a pure major third. Now the in- 
terval must be tempered (for reasons 
that will be clear later in this series — 
remember, we are concerned here with 
the How and not the Why), or slightly 
removed from its pure form. Slowly 
raise the pitch of E, and listen to the 
beats that result from this mistuning. 
The more you raise E, the faster the 
beats will become, until they will be 
throbbing at about the rate of six- 
teenth notes. Stop at this point. Don't 
tune any other E's as yet. Now tune 
G-sharp a major third above E, first 
pure and then sharp until it is beat- 
ing at about the rate of sixteenth notes. 
Try G-sharp against the upper C. If 
the beat rate of this third is approx- 
imately the same as for the other two 
thirds, you have done well. If not, 
then, by trial and error, keep moving 
E and G-sharp until the three thirds 
C — E, E — G-sharp, and G-sharp (A- 
flat) — C are all beating at approx- 
imately the same rate. If any inequality 
of beat rate is to be allowed, let the 
upper thirds beat slightly faster. 
(Continued on page 11) 
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The featured hapsichord for this 
issue is a double manual Flemish in- 
strument built by Joannes Couchet, 
probably about 1650. It is an excellent 
example of Couchet workmanship and 
a good illustration of a Flemish in- 
strument. Notice that the bent side is 
not curved as deeply as an Italian 
harpsichord. This is caused by a long- 
er scale and more string tension. The 
case is comparatively heavy in order 
to combat the greater string tension. 
Case decoration usually consisted of 
paint or paper designs. The square 
front of this instrument is a major fea- 
ture of 16th century Flemish harpsi- 
chords. 

This particular harpsichord is 
equipped with four stops, three sets of 
strings and a lute stop. Each keyboard 
contains four octaves and a fifth F 
to C. 

The beautifully decorated case 
rests on seven carved, gilt legs which 
are joined by stretchers located near 
the floor. The case presents a varia- 
tion of the leaf motif used on the legs 
but is done in paint. The soundboard 
is painted with tempera in a single 
line adaptation of flowers. 

The embellishments on the name 
board and inside of case (see page 13) 
are especially beautiful and well pre- 
served for an instrument built more 
than three centuries ago. The small 
gilt moulding placed around the in- 
side of the case and over the sound- 
board is a typically Flemish feature. 

The front of the natural key is 
called the "arcade" and this was often 
shaped with multiple half circles pro- 
duced by a hand or foot operated 
rotary cutter. The arcades of this in- 
strument are particularly interesting 
since they have been individually 
carved. Flemish keys almost always 
had naturals of bone and sharps of 
a hardwood which has been stained 
black. 

Notice in the photograph on page 
12 that the four stop knobs are mount- 
ed far back on the cheek board and 
are direct extensions of the jack slide. 
There is no linkage involved. These 



controls are so far away from the key- 
board that it was practically impos- 
sible to change a register while play- 
ing. Of course music demanding rapid 
register changes was not being written 
at this time so this arrangement 
was quite acceptable. Harpsichordists 
as far back as 1650 also had finger- 
nails and because of this, it is easy to 
see from the scratches about the stop 
buttons that the 8' lute stop on the 
upper manual seemed to be the one 
most often used. This set of jacks (the 
diagonal set located between the 4' 
tuning pins and the 8' nut) plucks 
very close to the nut and produces a 
nasal tone. This Lute Stop should not 
be confused (yet it always is) with a 
Buff Stop which places felt or buffed 
leather pads (originally buffalo leath- 
er) against the string to dampen it 
and produce a harplike effect. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting 
part of this harpsichord is the fact 
that both keyboards could be played 
at the same time. This was a remark- 
able refinement which made the harp- 
sichord ideally suited for baroque key- 
board music. This invention is gener- 
ally attributed to Joannes Couchet. 

According to letters from G. F. 
Duarte to Constantin Huyghens which 
were written in 1648, Couchet was 
the first to confine the 4' register to 
the lower manual and add a second 8' 
set of strings as well as shifting the 
lower manual so it played at the same 
range of octaves. Up until this time, 
the two manual harpsichord was simp- 
ly a transposing instrument, the low- 
er manual for one pitch or key and 
the upper manual for another. 

The language of the Duarte let- 
ters is interesting and they contain 
some statements which might be help- 
ful to the modern builder. The longest 
of these letters, and perhaps the most 
informative, is in the Leiden Univers- 
ity Library and reads as follows: 

"Sir, having received your hon- 
our's pleasing (communication) of 
Feb. 27th, I shall refer in answer to 
the problem of the large harpsichords 
with one full keyboard down to the 
octave of G sol re ut (GG). May it 
please you to know of the nephew of 
(Continued on page U) 
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HARPSICHORD OF NOTE 

(Continued from page 11) 

the iatc Joannis Ruckarts, one named 
Couchet, who has worked for the a- 
forementioned uncle for sixteen years 
and whom I have found of a very stu- 
dious disposition, to which my instruc- 
tion contributed not a little, viz. in the 
matter of investigations which his a- 
forementioned uncle never troubled 
about, for the rapid action of the touch 
must be studied if the larger instru- 
mcnis are to respond and obey read- 
ily, and the subtleties and delicate 
points are to be discovered in matters 
of length of quills, keyboard and jacks, 
and the thickness and length of the 
strings, all these being matters which 
it would take too long to relate. 

"The extreme extent of the length 
of the large harpsichords is 8 ft. or 
thereabouts; the tone Corista with 3 
registers, i.e. 2 strings in unison and 
one in the octave. These can be played 
all three together, or each string sep- 
arately, together with the octave or 
without the octave, like the ordinary 
harpsichords which your honour men- 
tions, but which have a better harmony 
by reason of one string which, not be- 
ing plucked, is made to vibrate on its 
own account, thus making a sweet, soft 
harmony to the continuous sound of 
its counterpart, which does not occur 
if the three strings are all being played 
at the same time. 

"Of the 2 strings in unison the one 
is somewhat sharper than the other 
which also causes a pleasing sweet- 
ness, the one having been made a 
straw's width longer than the other. 

"The virtue of the instruments is 
also that the strings are made louder, 
thinner and longer rather than thick, 
so that it is possible to play these 3 
wrings in five or six different ways, 

and they must be well nigh as soft in 
touch as those in a small harpsichord 
>n which resides the greatest art, 
though few of the master know it, that 

I t0 sa y in so far ^ it concerns the 
large instruments. 

"Of these, so far only four have 
been made, the last ones being the 
best and sold for about 300 and after 



wards for 20 to 30 gilders less, so 
that one would have to make them 
specially. Now, as concerns the small 
tail pieces with unison or with an oc- 
tave, that is to say each made accord- 
ing to predilection, they are usually 
one tone higher, as I invented them at 
one time, to be used in small chambers 
for playing courantes, allemandes and 
sarabands. 

"If your honour wishes to com- 
mand me in this as in other matters, 
I shall ever show myself to be, dear 
Sir 

Your humble servant 
G. F. Durante. 
In Antwerp, March 5th, 1658. 

Joannes Couchet was the father 
of a family of harpsichord builders as 
well as the grandson of Hans Ruckers 
the Elder and nephew of Hans Ruck- 
ers the Younger. The date of his birth 
has been lost, but for 16 years he 
worked in the shop of Hans the Young- 
er (mentioned in the letter above) 
and in 1642 he entered the Guild of 
St. Luke. He also tuned and repaired 
organs for his name is noted in the 
official records between 1646 and 
1653 as having worked on the organ 
in the O.L.V. Kirk at Antwerp. He 
died either in late March or early 
April for he was buried in the O.L.V. 
Kert on the 4th of April. Two days 
later, his death was mentioned in a let- 
ter written by Constantin Huyghens 
who called him "le celebre Couchet." 

According to Raymond Russel, 
there are only 10 Couchet harpsi- 
chords surviving in the world today 
and the location of one of these, which 
was in the Morris Steinert Collection, 
is now unknown. The dates of four 
of these surviving instruments is not 
known, but the latest date verified is 
1680. 

By this time (1680), the market 
place was full of Flemish harpsichords 
and so production from most build- 
ers was down to zero. The previous 
hundred years had seen the extensive 
production of harpsichords and their 
style was now some what out of fa- 
shion. So now, instead of building new 
harpsichords, craftsmen were convert- 
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ing them into "modern" instrument 
This updating process was al 
as much work as building a wholes 
instrument. The treble and bass » 
of the case would be removed in j 
to widen and lengthen the whole, 
strument. Then aged pine was adi 
to the sound board to make up for 
enlarged case. The wrestplank w«j 
be entirely replaced as were jacks, fc 
rails, keys, etc. An article printev 
the Dictionnaire Portatif des AitiJ 
Metiers in 1767 read "A harpsi 
by Ruckers or Couchet, care: 
tered and enlarged, with jacks, 
and keyboards by Blanchet is 
considered a very precious 
(The Blanchet family consisted 
excellent harpsichord builders, 
ing with Nicolas who opened his 
shop in France around the ye 
and ending with Pascal Joseph 
about 100 years later. Nicoli 
voted much time in restori 
harpsichords.) 

Raymond Russell indicat 
the Couchet instrument we ha 
sented here has also been altere 
states that it was enlarged from 
to a two manual instrument. 

Regardless of the changes 
may have been made by known or: 
known artists along the way, this to 
sichord bridges the centuries to a 
time when people could lavish 
talents on a single instrument and* 
be condemned for insisting on qi 
instead of quantity. It takes us 
to a lost era when the title Mi 
Craftsman was earned through & 
profitless years of hard and 
work. There was no 5 o'clock 
hour then, for these artists 
until the candle flame sputtered 
socket and the coals on the h] 
grew dim letting a heavy ch 
through the taut linen "windows'* 

The trip home to wife and 
was up a steep, twisting and nj 
stairway to the floor above, 
chefs step was light as he dim 
his loved ones, for he could 
say "What I have done today • 
have done, well". 

(H. ft 



Hilda Jonas Harpsichord Workshop 
Scheduled at Put-In-Bay, Ohio 




The fourth annual Put-in-Bay 
Music Festival has been scheduled to 
open this year the morning of Aug- 
ust 18, 1968 with Master Classes in 
Harpsichord and closes the evening of 
August 24 with a concert at Put-in-Bay 
Town Hall. 

Put-in-Bay is a delightful Lake 
Erie Island, located about 12 miles 
northwest of Sandusky, Ohio. 

While the island is important 
historically, it is more famous today 
for the Harpsichord Music Festival 
held here each summer. 

Hilda Jonas created this unique 
festival in 1965 and it has been grow- 
ing dramatically each year since. A 
native of Dusseldorf, Germany, Mrs. 
Jonas studied at the Cologne Conserv- 
atory of Music with Professor Wittels. 
In Switzerland she studied piano with 
Rudolf Serkin and in Paris she studied 
harpsichord with Wanda Landowska. 
Her professional career includes con- 
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certs in Europe, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Hawaii. Her many recitals 
in the United States at colleges, uni- 
versities and museums have firmly es- 
tablished her reputation in this 
country. 

When asked about her Put-in-Bay 
Festival she replied: "My first festival, 
suggested by Dr. McClure of the Ohio 
State University School of Music, took 
place in 1965 and was attended by 
people from all over the United States. 
Many returned the following years. 
New students, of course, are added 
each year. 

"Our participants increased in 
number each succeeding year and this 
year we will have the largest, most 
exciting and most comprehensive 
Festival in our history. 

"Certain patterns have emerged 
during these years. We have Master 
Classes in the morning, private lessons 
in the afternoon and chamber music 
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and sight reading in the evening. The 
time in between is devoted to practic- 
ing or just vacationing on this beauti- 
ful little island. There are cool groves 
of trees for quiet meditation or con- 
versation and, of course all manner of 
water sports are available to those who 
want a more active time. 

"Of course our Festival is not 
limited to harpsichords. Violinists, 
flutists, oboists, double basses and 
other musicians are bringing their own 
instruments. Many harpsichordists are 
bringing their own harpsichords also, 
especially as quite a few professional 
harpsichordists are attending. Those 
who do not own harpsichords, or those 
who can not bring their harpsichord 
because of the distance they have to 
travel, find enough harpsichords avail- 
able here to play, study and practice. 
We have had many harpsichords here 
each year. 

"During Master Classes" Mrs. 
Jonas continued, "we discuss music 
which is of interest to all, and partici- 
pants are preparing in advance what 
they are playing. I am corresponding 
with every one to decide what they 
will prepare. During the last three 
seasons we covered a variety of com- 
posers of all countries. We included 
Couperin, Rameau, Jan Sweelinck, 
Frescobadi, Scarlatti, Vivaldi and, of 
course, mostly Bach! Many Preludes 
and Fugues of the Well-Tempered 
Clavier, and many of the Concertos 
for two, three and four harpsichords 
were covered, played, analyzed and 
performed. 

"This year the emphasis is going 
to be on 'The Suite', but not ex- 
clusively. Again, the multiple con- 
certos and anything which participants 
want to prepare is going to be accept- 
ed. 

"Of course the most thrilling eve- 
ning of all is the last evening, a Sat- 
urday night, when we present a con- 
( Continued on page 11) 
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Society Library Acquires 3 Ervin Henning 



Compositions 

The I.S.H.B. Circulating Library 
Project gets underway with the ac- 
quisition of three major Harpsichord 
works by Ervin Henning. They con- 
sist of his "Suite for Harpsichord", 
"Capriccio for Harpsichord" and 
'"Fantasia for Violin and Harpsichord." 
Both the scores and an excellent tape 
were donated by the composer for our 
circulating library. The harpsichord 
used in the recording is a 1764 Jacob, 
Kirckman which was restored to con- 
cert condition by Roslyn Brogue Hen- 
ning in Frank Hubbard's shop and 
under his supervision. 

The Suite is a major contempo- 
rary work which is divided into 12 
movements titled: Overture, Inno, 
Gavotte, Sarabande, Passamezzo' 
Flourish, Fughetta, Dies Irae, Blues 
Sicilians L'Home Armee and conclud- 
ing with Quodlibet. It is a widely con- 
trasting piece with considerable use of 
the bass cleff on the treble staff. 

"Capriccio" for solo harpsichord 
s an extremely original composition 

m which time changes play a more than 
™wl role. The first 25 measures pre- 
sent 20 time signature changes in- 
cluding 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 5/8 6/8, 7/8 
™ 11/8. The work lives up to it title 
and ,t would be a good num ber to in 
dude in a recital. 

The "Fantasia for Violin and 
Harpsichord" is a briJIianrT 
linn «,hi u . onll,ant composi- 

te which requires the services of a 
competent violinist and harpsichordist 
" " » ^ be performed at all well. The 
,apC prcscnts two artists who are 
competent and the result is a joy t0 

rorn' ft harPSiCh ° rd * Unsha ^ed 
from its baroque past and is used in 
an exciting manner. The versitility of 
the v,o n „ also used tQ ^ * 

7 in k Ce nUmbers are on one 
7 inch tape reel which is to be played 

Ervin Henning is an early mem . 
£er of the Society and lives in Cam- 
bndge Massachusetts. He eonXd 
New England Conservatory's f„ 
-urse ,n two years and receive/L 




The tape and scores of these tk 
compositions may be borrowed f 
the I.S.H.B. library for a two 2 
period. A $1 handling fee is real 
to cover postage, insurance, etc. A 
requests for loan are filed in the ol 
they are received. A reservation lis 
maintained to assure everyone eveJ 
ally receiving the music they reque 
All three Henning scores and m 
are loaned as a unit. They are! 
available separately. 



degree with honors in 1946. 

His compositions, mostly for 
chamber groups in both traditional 
and modern structural techniques, have 
been published and extensively per- 
formed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In 1962, Harvard University acquired 
the work sheets of his Fantasia for 
Violin and Harpsichord for its rare 
manuscripts collection in Houghton Li- 
brary. 

His list of compositions is too 
long to be included here but they cover 
works for ballet, stage, television and 
the concert hall. Mr. Henning com- 
posed the music for Harold Pinters 
The Dwarfs" as well as special mu- 
sical effects for Edward Albee's "Tinv 
Alice." His ballet "Time After Time" 
was presented by the Radcliffe Dance 
Group at Harvard's Leob Drama Cen- 



thmnh Hennin8 ' S mUSiC is available 
through various commercial publish- 
ers including Edition ■ HeuwekLe£ 
Amsterdam; Boston Music Company 
L r mCr; Har S ail Music Pres 

Sooc T P Press ' Hattiesbur *' *5 

W f xx reSSer ' Distri butor. Hi 

from ^ e H R arPSiCh ° rd C3n be ord -e 
St cI mh B r n StUd * 10 Kenway 

fs'50 The"?' MaSS - ***** f0 

^00:^urX O ;^ ab ^ r 
few full scores of 2 ^^^J? 

ever, if demand requires ^B ol" 
Study could make them available. 
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GO FOR BAROQUE 

(Continued from page 2) 
ing THE HARPSICHORD is cloj 
$600 an issue. And that take. 
consideration the fact that ther. 
no salaries or expenses paid andl^ 
layouts, photographs, art work, tiJ 
expense, office space, telephone i 
telegraph, time and all the writing 
donated by devoted Society mernbe 
This means that publication e 
penses must be taken from memb 
ship dues, which is less than an ilk 
arrangement. I think members! 
dues should be used in our other! 
ciety programs such as the Circulate 
Library, Harpsichord Museum, ScB 
arship Fund, Local Artist ConcB 
Lectures, etc. I have not the slightt 
doubt in the world about the sucfl 
of our unique organization, but! 
need help now. 

We desperately need a NatiH 
Advertising Manager who has exjfl 
ence in advertising sales or agent 
work who will volunteer to dittdfl 
advertising program We also neel 
sales staff who can work in conjH 
tion with the Advertising ManagerH 
contact potential advertisers in M 
area. 

The Advertising Committee 
this moment, the most important 
mittee in our organization. The 
cess or failure of this committee, 
very possibly mark the succesL 
failure of THE HARPSICHORD 
Our numbers are small and we can] 
all the help we can get. May wel 
your name on the masthead of our fltj 
ls sue as an active member of 
committee? 

Hal Haney 



HILDA JONAS 

(Continued from page 15) 

cert at Put-in-Bay Town Hall. It is 
rather informal but of the highest 
standard. It is our 'thank you' to our 
hosts, the gracious people of Put-in- 
Bay and their vacationists. It is really 
always a grand evening. The hospital- 
ity, the friendliness of the island and 
the enthusiasm of the visitors create 
an atmosphere which participants will 
remember for a long time to come." 
For detailed information on this 
year's Put-in-Bay Music Festival write 
to Dr. Theron McClure, School of 
Music, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 



WELL TUNED HARPSICHORD 

(Continued from page 9) 

Because the proper placement of 
these thirds is absolutely essential to 
the success of your tuning, it is a good 
idea to repeat the process in the octave 
below middle C as a check on what 
has been done thus far. If the lower 
E and G-sharp are exactly one octave 
below the upper E and G-sharp, then 
you have proved the accuracy of your 
initial tuning. If not, then now is the 
time to correct the error. Keep in 
mind that the beat rate for the thirds 
in the lower octave will be half that 
in the upper octave — don't try to 
equalize the beat rate of all six thirds. 
Ideally, the rate should increase grad- 
ually as you go up the six thirds. 

Tune all the octaves of E and G- 
sharp. 

The next interval to tune is the 
perfect fifth. Play middle C, hum the 
first three notes of the Blue Danube 
Waltz, then hum just the first and 
third notes and tune G to the upper 
note of your hum. While playing C 
and G together, move G around until 
you reach a point where all beating 
stops. You now have a pure perfect 
fifth, in which the harmonic resulting 
from the C string vibrating in thirds 
is matched with the harmonic result- 
ing from the G string vibrating in 
halves. Temper this fifth by moving 
G down almost imperceptibly. 

The next step would be to tune 
D a fifth above G, then A a fifth 



above D. It is better, however, to keep 
the tuning in the same octave, so we 
shall make use of the inversion of the 
fifth, the fourth. In tuning, it doesn't 
matter whether you go up five notes 
from G to D (a fifth), or down four 
notes G to D (a fourth). So, from G 
above middle C, hum the first two 
notes of the big cello melody in the 
first movement of Schubert's "Un-fi- 
nished" symphony (a fourth down), 
and tune D to the second note of your 
hum. As before, play G and D to- 
gether and move D until all beats dis- 
appear. Remember that the fifth C — G 
was tempered by slightly lowering the 
upper note. If we had next gone from 
G up to D, we would have similarly 
tempered that fifth by lowering the up- 
per note D. All fifths in equal temp- 
erament are made ever-so-slightly nar- 
row. When we invert the fifth into a 
fourth, as we did when we went G 
down to D, it becomes necessary to 
widen the fourth almost imperceptibly, 
so once the G — D fourth has been 
made pure, the D must be slightly low- 
ered. 

Tune a pure fifth above D, the 
note A, and lower the A, i.e., temper 
the D— A fifth. 

Now play the intervals you have 
tuned this far, and add the fourth 
A — E (E was established when we 
were tuning thirds, so don't change it) . 
They should all sound slightly dis- 
cordant because of the tempering, but 
the essential thing is that they sound 
about equally discordant, with perhaps 
the fourths sounding slightly more 
rough than the fifths. The most com- 
mon mistake made is to narrow the 
fifths and widen the fourths too much 
— the amount of tempering required 
is very slight. Be certain, in making 
adjustments to get all the intervals to 
about the same degree of discordance, 
that one of the fifths doesn't get wider 
than pure, or one of the fourths nar- 
rower. This can easily happen. 

We have seen that there are four 
fifths between C and E, and that they 
must all be tempered the same amount. 
Exactly the same situation prevails be- 
tween the major third E and G-sharp. 
The fifths (or fourths, depending 
whether you are thinking up or down 
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from the first note to the second) E 
— B, B — F-sharp, F-sharp — C-sharp, 
and C-sharp — G-sharp must be temp- 
ered to equal discordancy between the 
fixed notes E and G-sharp. 

Similarly, four tempered fifths 
must be placed between G-sharp — 
only let's switch gears and call it A- 
flat — and C: A-flat— E-flat, E-flat— 
B-flat, B-flat— F, F-C. 

It might be helpful to summarize 
this system in notation. 
( 1 ) Tune equally-discordant thirds in 
the C octave: 



*<?kf 



(2) Fill in four equally-discordant 
fifths and fourths from one note of 
each of the thirds to the next. 



'*,** 



-,\>o *< 



(3) Then tune all the octaves of these 
notes. 

As you become accustomed to 
this system, you will find it is not 
nearly so complicated as it seems on 
paper. You will also discover little 
ways of checking the accuracy of your 
work, such as making certain that 
neighboring thirds are beating at near- 
ly the same rate. You may also dis- 
cover, depending on the tone of your 
instrument, that some of the work is 
better done an octave lower than no- 
tated above. 

The next article in this series will 
deal with one of the most satisfactory 
systems for playing older music: the 
quarter-comma meantone tempera- 
ment. 



ALLEN GREEN INTERVIEW 

(Continued from page 7) 
thought so many people were attend- 
ing your performance. He said that he 
thought it was because you were play- 
ing a harpsichord and that there is a 
great curiosity about the instrument. 
He thought they were attending be- 
cause they were curious. Would you 
like to comment on this? 
ALLEN GREEN: Well, I hope that 
is not too true. But I guess to a fair 
extent, it is true. There seem to be 
a lot of people who are just very 
curious about this weird instrument. 
They don't particularly care what type 
of music it plays or the significance of 
the music or anything of that sort. 
They are the ones who are always up 



there after the concert, or even dur- 
ing intermission, looking the thing all 
over. They have to see all the ins and 
outs of it. There isn't any other in- 
strument which affects people quite 
like this. You go to an organ recital 
and there are a few people who will 
look at the organ, but they are not 
crawling all over the organ loft pulling 
the pipes apart. Or you go to a violin 
recital, and while there may be a few 
specialists there who want to know if 
the soloist used a Strad or just what, 
they don't examine the instrument 
with a magnifying glass. There is 
something about the harpsichord that 
everybody who comes wants to look 
at all the action and ask all kinds of 
questions. I don't think that's why 
everyone attends my concerts, at least 
I hope not. However, I think this is a 
definite factor. And there is some- 
thing about that instrument that . 
well . . . look at the people who build 
harpsichords. There aren't anywhere 
near that many people building any 
other kind of instrument that I know 
of. 



THE HARPSICHORD: Do you know 
of any reason for this? 

ALLEN GREEN: No. I really don't. 
I've wondered about this and I don't 
know what it would be, unless it's a 
combination of the rather distinctive 
kind of sound it makes which is like a 
piano and yet it's different. Why is it 
different? Plus, I think the type of 
mus.c it plays. Baroque interest does 
have some rallying power too. Certain- 
ly Bach is popular and there are a lot 
of people who think you have never 
really heard Bach unless you hear it 
on the harpsichord, plus the fact that 
'" Ais stage of the game, I guess it's 
just enough off-beat and has enough 
perhaps snob appeal, to some people 
o exert an attraction. Everybody 
known pianos and we have them all 
-er but a harpsichord is something 
a little more esoteric. A little more 
-gh-brow. Ifs sort-of the "in" thing 
* u n a lot of people. 

On the other hand, there are 
some people who believe the harpsi- 
chord should have never been revived. 



I find piano teachers, especially if 
they are a little along in years, are the 
most resistant to the harpsichord. They 
are the least tolerant and the least 
interested in the harpsichord. They 
tend to be just a little scornful of it 
which was a 19th century attitude of 
course. They believe that if the piano 
was the 19th century instrument that 
it must be better! Period! But it's not 
just a matter of being better. It's a 
matter of being different. Though I 
will firmly stick up for the fact that 
Bach is better on the harpsichord than 
on the piano, I don't think we need or 
should forget about the piano as far 
as Bach is concerned. Even though the 
music was obviously not written for 
the piano and it makes no use of the 
piano's potentialities while the harp- 
sichord seems to fit it like a glove. 
But this is a silly argument to carry 
on, but it is the pianists' position. Es- 
pecially these older piano teachers who 
are most resistant. 

THE HARPSICHORD: What do you 
think of Glenn Gould recording so 
much Bach on the piano? 



ALLEN GREEN: Well, this is his 
privilege. I certainly don't find that 
Glenn Gould's Bach is the last word 
as far as I am concerned. It is almost 
always interesting. Some things I have 
heard him do I did definitely not like 
and other things I have liked as least 
in part. There is always an impressive 
aspect to it. He is thorough and has a 
gift for performance and all that sort 
of thing. It's a little surprising to me 
that these recordings have been as suc- 
cessful as they have these days when 
there seems to be much more interest 
in recording these things on the 
harpsichord. I think Gould has suc- 
ceeded in this regard probably by sheer 
force of his personality and talent in 
Pite of the fact that the harpsichord 
is considered by so many as prefer- 

ba led h K 86t m ° re myStifi£d and 
baffled by hearing Gould play Bach 

on the piano than anything . . iust 

trying to decide what Bach actual 

did sound like. I have never really 

been able to decide this, and I don 

*mk Gould has been able to decide 
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this either. His later recordings a* 
quite different from his earlier record. 
ings. 

THE HARPSICHORD: What m 
poser's music do you enjoy p/ml 
most on the harpsichord? 

ALLEN GREEN: Well, I feel moJ 

home with Bach than almost any ofc 

composer. This of course, is in «j 

trast with many other people 

people are much more at home v,, 

Louis Couperin or Jean Philippe R 

meau. I respect that music but I do3 

really feel at home in it. When I J 

it, it's a matter of struggling wiJI 

and rather contriving it, whereas m 

Bach, it seems to come naturalljl 

don't feel I have interpretive probfeH 

Then there are many people whoB 

just not at home with Bach. It dl 

not sound as if it is coming naturB 

at all. Bach's genius first hit me wfl 

I was about 12 years old. I had! 

older brother who played organ I 

he got me started with Bach. CertaB 

Bach can stimulate a great deafl 

enthusiasm when it first hits soli 

body. It can be very infectious. 

THE HARPSICHORD: Since 
have been associated with univen 
for some time, do you believe 
versifies have a roll they can pi 
the general musical education 
entire community, especially it 
popular musical periods such 
oque? 

ALLEN GREEN: Yes, indee 
started a series of baroque coi 
here at the University of Denver 
years ago because I believe that 
versity not only has a responsibilit 
present things of this sort, but I 
it has a rather unique position ] 
possibilities for doing so. 

Take the baroque era. 

Here is a whole field of 
that calls for performing forces 
are not generally in existence in; 
parts of the country. We have a 
phony orchestras, we have concert j 
anists, we have string quartets, 
none of these can really play bz 
music the way it should be pla 



0/ course they hit it a little once in 
a while, but you need special types 
of chamber ensembles which center 
around the harpsichord or vocal en- 
sembles, again centering around the 
harpsichord. Most colleges have good 
vocal groups and most of them have 
enough good instrumental players to be 
able to do justice to this sort of thing. 
Here is where the university can play 
a very vital role in musical perform- 
ance in our time. Not only with bar- 
oque, but definitely with the renais- 
sance, the middle ages if you wish, and 
various types of modern music. We 
are finding that universities are play- 
ing an ever increasing role with vari- 
ous performances of opera, especially 
modern opera. This, of course, is im- 
portant too. 

With the availability of staff, phy- 
sical facilities, instruments and so forth, 
universities can be of tremendous help 
to the entire community and further- 
ing of musical knowledge throughout 
the country. 

Universities can have a big in- 
fluence in bringing back the harpsi- 
chord and the wonderful music writ- 
ten for it. When the public becomes 
familiar with the harpsichord and 
harpsichord literature, perhaps no one 
will come up to me after one of my 
concerts and say, as has been said 
several times to me, "Mr. Green, I 
certainly enjoyed hearing you play 
Bach tonight . . . but it sure sounded 
funny on the harpsichord!" 



ZUCKERMANN 

(Continued from page 2) 

removing him one step from the di- 
rect exchange of goods and activities; 
next followed a middleman to help 
in the exchange; then a whole series 
of middlemen. 

All these middle men were a 
number of steps removed from the 
primary sources of meaningful activ- 
•ty. All they did was handle, exchange 
or manipulate symbols of the prime 
meaningful activity — symbols like 



money, papers, bills, stocks, etc. Al- 
ready these middlemen were much 
more numerous than the primary pro- 
ducers. 

Then came mass production, 
forcing even the primary producers in- 
to meaningless activity, since each in- 
dividual would process only a tiny 
fragmented part of a finished product. 
Finally came automation and the rise 
of meaningless "service" industries 
(like credit cards) removing the in- 
dividual entirely from primary activ- 
ities and putting him completely into 
symbolic activities. 

Now ... for some reason . . . 
the human psyche does not thrive on 
symbolic activities. One can cheat the 
psyche for a while into believing that 
the empty manipulation of symbols or 
absrtactions is meaningful, just as do- 
cile office workers will put up with 
a windowless building or people in 
search of art will listen to computer 
compositions; but in the end, the soul, 
psyche, that which is human in us call 
it what you will, is going to start wilt- 
ing like a plant deprived of water and 
sunlight. 

The wilting process is actually 
taking place to an alarming degree in 
the modern world. It manifests itself 
in the high incidence of neuroses, a 
general malaise and an appalling in- 
difference to the fate of other human 
beings, whether they are thousands of 
miles away, or in the streets and 
ghettos under our very eyes. Of course, 
cruelty and indifference are old hu- 
man traits, but the new and lethal ad- 
dition is the element of impersonal 
relationships which the modern world 
has bred. 

Recently we ran a small ad in 
a local paper to find a girl for our 
harpsichord workshop. It wasn't a 
particularly interesting job but we were 
deluged with applicants. Many of them 
were "rejects" from the world of the 
secretary, advertising, and publications. 
What attracted them first, was that 
the ad was not placed through an 
agency (humanizing step number one), 
second that it offered some manner of 
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meaning and third, that it offered 
work for the hands which was not con- 
sidered degrading. 

Which brings us to the social at- 
titudes toward "working with one's 
hands." These attitudes are ambival- 
ent; on the one hand this is considered 
degrading, uninteresting, on a low 
step in the social scale; on the other 
hand, it is considered "interesting" in 
a primitive way (like folk music and 
American Indian handicrafts) and 
nourishing in the back-to-nature tradi- 
tion of Jean Jacques Rousseau. Neither 
of the attitudes accounts for the real 
importance of "hand-work" which is 
expressed in the German word "schaf- 
fen" (creating, working, bringing 
forth) — a moving closer to the pri- 
mary human impulses rather than a 
succumbing to the insatiable demands 
of the oversized human brain for con- 
stant and mostly empty activity, di- 
vorced from the natural flow of things. 

The do-it-yourself phenomenon 
is allowing thousands of people who 
are caught up in the innumerable dead- 
end activities of modern society to find 
in a small measure, that which really 
should have filled their lives. In let- 
ter after letter, people say that put- 
ting the harpsichord together was the 
most meaningful project they had ever 
been engaged in. Rather than taking 
this as a flattering comment on my 
kit, I take it as a devastating comment 
on their lives! 

There is probably no solution to 
this condition, but we can rebel in a 
small way. We can learn how the arti- 
facts we deal with in daily life work 
. . . everything from harpsichords to 
typewriters to phonographs to vacuum 
cleaners to toilets to houses, and we 
can learn to repair and restore and 
even build them ourselves (it's getting 
to be impossible to find good repair- 
men anyway) thereby refusing to buy 
anything new at all, and experiencing 
some of those "primary" impulses 
mentioned earlier. 



Wallace Zuckerman 
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Dear Sir: 

It was a pleasure to receive this, 
the first issue of THE HARPSI- 
( HORD, and I wish to thank you for 
the publication of such an interesting 
and informative newsletter. Congrat- 
ulations on a job well done. 

Grover L. Devine 
Hayward, Calif. 
* * * * 

Dear Sir: 

Thank you for your copy of 
the new magazine, THE HARPSI- 
CHORD. It has an attractive lay-out 
and is well illustrated. 

Good luck on your venture and 
please keep me posted, 
sincerely, 
Philip Treggor 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Hartford, Connecticut 
* * * * 
Sirs: 

rHorn firStisSUeofTH EHARPSI- 

gl^f" fa *** to know 

foe ideas therein, which very often 

m no, wen received in other dSeT 

2££ weJcomcd b * *JS 

g.vc n S ri? C0Ura8enient shou 'd be 

'^o; P re C h ;x p o/ e M publicaiionof 

Posert skillful gan) - Th 's com- 

** '^P-sichord " adm,rable « 

Gratefully, 

Rfv. Ronald Dahlheimer 
^"rch of St. Joseph 
Rosemont, Minnesota 
Dear Sir: 

^^"7^ both Wanda 

mcn » sponsored t«V • Dc P art " 

^ - the Z ZT PCrS ° na ' 
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present position of Chairman of the 
Department of Harpsichord at the Pea- 
body Conservatory-College keeps me 
in touch with current trends in harp- 
sichord study and lectures on Baroque 
style and practice also add to both my 
duties and to the feeling of breadth 
in my position in our field. 

Two premieres at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C. 
have given still another point of view 
since the first was my "Concerto for 
Harpsichord, Percussion and Orches- 
tra" and the second (last spring) was 
my "Concerto Grosso" for Harpsi- 
chord, Flute and String Quartet. I 
played the keyboard part in both 
works. Appearing as Harpsichord solo- 
ist at the last four Inaugural Cere- 
monies of our Presidents has created 
for me an enviable sense of the con- 
temporaneity of the Harpsichord and 
certainly negates any feelings of anti- 
quananism. In short, the Harpsichord 
hves again in the best sense of the 
word and many composers, including 
this writer, are creating for it. 

My compliments to you for so 
excellent a first issue, and I earnestly 
trust and hope the project will grow 

apace. With every good wish I remain! 
Yours Sincerely, 

Hugh O'Meagher 

Chairman Harpsichord Dept 

Peabody Conservatory-College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
* * * * 
Dear Sir: 



man Harpsichord Dept. of Peab, 
Conservatory-College, Baltimore. 
EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW W™ 
SYLVIA KIND, harpsichordist « 
Professor at the Hochschule fur Musi 
in Berlin. Profusely illustrated! 
"THEY HAD MORE THAN 
THING IN COMMON". An interest 
feature about three of our most famoiL- 
U.S. leaders and their Jove for hairiJ 
chords. * 

"HOW TO ADD A SECOND CHOol 
OF STRINGS TO YOUR HARFSl 
CHORD." Step by step plans, draw- 
ings, photographs make it easy to gin I 

your harpsichord eight different sound 
combinations! 

"SALUTE TO A FORGOTTEN HE-' 
RO". Without him, keyboard insto? 
ments would be in a terrible mess! 
HARPSICHORD OF NOTE feai 
an incredible folding German k 
chord. It has no outer case, 3 sep 
soundboards, no rose and 90 s 
PLUS many more features, a., 
"lustrations and columns. It pro: 
fo be one of our most stimuli 
issues. 
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Yours gratefully 

Rev.OdoMuggU, .S.B 
Assumption Abbey 

Richardton, N D 
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